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foreword 


Dear Pastor, Teacher, or Leader: 


This Teachers’ Manual is divided for your convenience into four parts— New 


Guinea, Japan, Philippine Islands, and a chapter entitled “Work Projects”. 


The Work Projects chapter contains pertinent materials which may be applied to 
anyone of the three mission countries under study in this first series of the newly- 


introduced, Synod-wide Childrens’ Missionary Project. 


Every teacher will have to determine how best to utilize this Teachers’ Manual in 
conjunction with the Childrens’ Missionary Project being studied in the day school, 


Sunday school, or other childrens’ groups. 


The mers in this Manual are designed primarily for use in grades 4-8. While 
it is true that some of the materials may be used in grades 1-3, and the teacher with 
initiative should be able to transform some of the data to fit the lower grades —it 
was thought best to leave the presentation of the Work Projects, as far as the lower 


grades are concerned, up to the teacher. 


We hope all of Synod’s congregations will derive great benefit out of introducing 
this project to their youngsters and will endeavor to do their utmost to bring to our 
children a wider knowledge and deeper appreciation of what our Church wishes to 


do for Him who gave His all for us. 


DEPARTMENTS OF PUBLICITY, 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION, STEWARDSHIP 


new guinea 


AREA AND POPULATION: The vast 
island of New Guinea — second largest on 
earth — still keeps most of its secrets hid- 
den from the outside world. It has an 
area of 310,000 square miles, as large as 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
and Kansas combined. A backbone of 
mountains with snow-clad peaks higher 
than any in the United States runs nearly 
the entire length of the island. These 
mountains are almost altogether unex- 
plored. The most important river is the 
Fly, which winds 800 miles southward to 
the Gulf of Papua. The estimated number 
of natives is about one million. There are 
fewer than 10,000 whites, Chinese, Malays, 
and others. The territory of Northeastern 
New Guinea with its island dependencies 
covers an area of 93,000 square miles. It 


has a population of 675,369. 


OUR CHURCH IN NEW GUINEA: 
When our Synod met in Chicago to cele- 
brate its 100th birthday, our church re- 
ceived as a birthday present the opportun- 
ity to work in the Central Highlands of 
New Guinea. The offer was made by our 
sister church in Australia which found it 
impossible to take on this large work. 
Synod agreed to go ahead as soon as it 
could. 


It was about a year before we could 
enter. The first ones on the fields were 
the Rev. A. P. H. Freund and Mr. Kleinig 
of Australia. They had made the first prep- 
arations and contacts. Our own mission- 
aries, Willard Burce and Otto C. Hintze 
arrived on November 3. While Mr. Kleinig 
has gone back to the work of the Austral- 
ian church on nearby islands, he has been 
replaced by Mr. Louis Heppner, also of 
Australia, and his wife, an _ excellent 
nurse. Toward the end of May, the Rever- 
end Ian Kleinig, also of Australia, joined 
our forces. 
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Here was another new experience for 
our church. Our work is way up in the 
Central Highlands, and the places we men- 
tion can be found only on the best and 
most detailed maps. Our headquarters are 
at the head of the Gai River, at a place 
called Yaramanda. Here services are be- 
ing held for over 400 people every Sun- 
day. A second station has been opened at 
Irelya. Here also several hundred people 
gather every week to hear the Word. The 
newest station is at Yaibos. There are also 
several out-stations. Over 1650 people are 
reached through the various services and 
the schools are attended by about 125 pu- 
pils. Certainly this is a wonder when you 
think that only a few years ago these peo- 
ple were head-hunters and cannibals who 
enjoyed nothing more than a good tribal 
battle. 


To understand some of the difficulties of 
mission work, we need to remember a few 
things. First there is the religion of these 
people. They believe in spirits which they 
call cemongo (tshemongo — departed 
spirits of the dead). Even when our mis- 
sionaries tell the people that it is God who 
does these things, they often go back and 
worship their cemongo. 


Another difficulty is that the language 
of these people has never been written 
down. It is called Caga-Pi (Tshaga-pea). 
The missionaries must spend a good bit 
of time learning words and how they are 
used. 


The valleys in which we are working 
are occupied by an estimated 50,000 peo- 
ple. One of the missionaries writes: “With- 
in these dirty, mutilated, bronze-bodied 
persons are human souls bought by the 
blood of Jesus. Here, half a world away, 
ensues a life and death struggle. Draw 
nigh in prayer with us before the throne 
of the Almighty”. 
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Letters of interest out of the New Guinea Mission Field 


The following letters are for mission 
study in New Guinea. 


Pastor John is a real missionary of our 
church in New Guinea. His real name is 
Rev. Otto Hinze. In 1948 he completed 
his graduate studies at the Seminary. He 
accepted the call as a missionary and left 
the United States in September, 1949 to 


bring the Gospel to the heathen of New 
Guinea. 

The stories of his experience told in 
his letters are true events. The letters for 
the children have been taken from his 
“newsy”’ accounts of his interesting work. 

Read a letter a day to the children or 
divide this material in whatever way 
deemed best for your local needs. 


Pastor John Leaves Home 


Yaramanda — via Wabag 
C. H. D.— via Lae, New Guinea 
April, 1950 
Dear Boys and Girls, 


I am one of your missionaries in New 
Guinea. I am going to call myself Pastor 
John. Knowing that you are interested in 
what your pastors are doing to bring the 
story of Jesus’ love to people in far-away 
lands, I am going to write you a letter 
each day. In each letter I will tell you 
about my work in this wonderful island. 


How would you like to take the trip with 
me to New Guinea? I am sure you will 
enjoy the experience. Your teacher will 
read my letters to you and you can ima: 
gine you are with me. 


I left home in the big state of Texas 
and boarded a Southern Pacific train for 
San Francisco, California. I had a most 
interesting experience while traveling on 
the train. You know where the Southern 
Pacific R. R. goes through a small portion 
of northern Mexico? Well, it was at one 
of those little towns in that area that the 
train stopped and picked up some Mexican 
passengers. As the train continued on its 


way, | went and sat in the lounge car. 
There I heard one of the porters say that 
a Mexican laborer had been bitten by a 
rattlesnake as he boarded the train. He 
said that his compadres (companions) had 
put a tourniquet around his arm, and that 
a surgeon was doing all he could to help 
him. It seems that the rain had caused the 
snakes to come up on the higher ground 
where the tracks went, and that one had 
time to crawl up on the train. I sat there a 
moment, and then the thought occurred to 
me that I had a small snake-bite kit with me 
in my suitcase, which I was taking with me 
to New Guinea. I thought that the surgeon 
had nothing with him for snake-bite, so I 
hurried back to my berth and got the kit. 
I offered the surgeon my kit, and with that 
he and I began to use suction cups to draw 
out the poison. Since I knew a little 
Spanish, I could talk to the man. I had 
the opportunity to speak to him of the 
comfort and Life (Eternal) which could 
be his through the love of God in Jesus. 
Someone had wired ahead to have an am- 
bulance meet the train at Mexicali. There 
the train stopped long enough for us to 
put him into an ambulance, and they took 
him off to the hospital. 


I arrived in San Francisco in good 
shape. Here I met Missionary Burce and 
his wife who were going to New Guinea 
with me. We took a ride on San Francis- 
co’s famous cable cars, ate at Joe Dimag- 
gio’s restaurant out at Fisherman’s wharf, 
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and took a very interesting tour through 
Chinatown. 

In my next letter I will tell you about 
the plane trip across the Pacific. 


Your servant in the Lord, 
Pastor John 


Plane Trip Across the Pacific 


Yaramanda — via Wabag 


C. H. D.—via Lae, New Guinea 


Kaminye! 


Dear Boys and Girls, 


I suppose that if one of the natives here 
were to address a letter to you, he’d begin 
with the above brotherly and friendly term. 


About one o’clock in the morning a 
voice in the waiting room of the Pan 
American Airways terminal at San Fran- 
cisco announced the departure of our 
plane. This was my first plane ride, so you 
can imagine how eagerly I looked forward 
to it. We walked out, and there stood a 
huge, beautifully constructed, four-engine 
craft. The accommodations, (food, sleep- 
ing quarters, etc.) were excellent. 


With a surge of power that makes you 
tingle all over, we were off to Australia. 
We flew night and day, stopping only a 
few hours at each place for refuelling. We 
had breakfast on the plane over the blue, 
blue Pacific, and we lunched at the airport 
in Honolulu. All we saw of Honolulu was 
what we could see from the plane. The 
airport is some distance from the city it- 
self. That same night at midnight we set- 
tled down on Canton Island, formerly a 
very important military (war) base. Here 
I had my first view of a coral island. Al- 
though it was night we could plainly see 
the coral formation. After an hour’s rest 
there, we took off for the Fiji Islands. 
Halfway between the Canton Island and 


the Fijis, we crossed the International Date 
Line. As we crossed the Line, we added a 
day to the week, and thus had two Tues- 
days. The British Colony of Fiji is a de- 
lightful group of tropical islands. How- 
ever, the day we were there it was drizzling, 
but that didn’t spoil the enjoyment of the 
many flower gardens around the buildings. 
The previous night at Canton Island the 
air had been cool, but on the Fijis, even 
the morning, we could begin to feel that 
we were in the tropics. Breakfast was 
served by native waiters who wore white 
lap-laps. This is the kind of clothing that 
the men, and in some cases the women, 
of the South Pacific islands wear who have 
been in touch with civilization. The lap- 
lap is a piece of cloth that is wound 
around the lower half of the body. A 
bright red is the most desirable color to 
have. Soon the plane took off for the 
French Colony of New Caledonia. We 
couldn’t land there because a storm had 
damaged the buildings on the regular land- 
ing field, so we landed at an old military 
base. 

Someone pointed to a thin line along 
the horizon of the sea, and said that there 
was Australia. By the time we had come 
to Sydney, Australia, we had flown 7,637 
miles, and had been in the air some 40 
hours. 

In my next letter I will tell you about 
my trip by boat to the Island of New 


Guinea. 
Your Servant in the Lord, 


Pastor John 
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"Bulolo” (pronounced ‘‘Bulailah’’) 


Yaramanda — via Wabag 


C. H. D.— via Lae, New Guinea 
Dear Boys and Girls, 


The date for the departure of the “Bu- 
lolo” (the ship pronounced “Bulailah”’) 
from Sydney, Australia to New Guinea was 
fixed. Sailing on a large ship was another 
first with me. I liked it very much, except 
that it is much slower than traveling by 
plane. 


The first stop was Brisbane (Australia). 
We stayed there a day and a half visiting 
with one of the pastors there. The whole 
time that we were in Brisbane, there was 
a terrific dust storm. 


The next morning we sailed up the coast 
of northern Australia outside the reefs 
and across the Coral Sea, through some 
beautifully blue waters. Port Moresby was 
the next stop and we arrived there very 
early in the morning. My first glimpse of 
the land to which God had sent me to tell 
of His love in Jesus was through a port- 
hole. There it was! Things were buzzing 
with excitement. We had to wait until the 
government doctor inspected us before we 
were allowed off the ship. Meanwhile, na- 
tive wharf laborers were gathering below. 
Some little boys were diving for the money 
which passengers were tossing to them. 
They rarely missed. After a while native 
laborers came aboard, took away the 
hatches, and operated the electric winches. 
The ship anchored at Moresby almost five 
days. 


Moresby is built on the hill sides which 
rise up all along the edge of the nearly 
circular bay. Over across the bay from 
the Bulolo, we could see the stern of the 


MACDEWEY (ship) rising out of the 
shallow water where she finally sank as a 
result of Japanese bombing. A little more 
to the right were native homes which were 
built up on stilts out over the water. The 
Motuan dialect is spoken in the Moresby 
area. 


The sea was a little rougher than usual 
as we sailed away from Moresby by 6 
o'clock one evening. The next day we were 
going along smoothly in the blue waters, 
dodging in and around small islands 
covered with tropical growth. We were 
told that we were passing through the 
straits at Samarai. The scenery was abso- 
lutely beautiful. Along the way we passed 
reasonably close to a native sailing canoe. 
Sometimes the natives venture far out to 
sea in these little boats. 


From what we could gather, it looked 
as if we were heading straight for Rabaul, 
but we were skirting the numerous reefs 
close to the coast. The next afternoon we 
caught our first glimpse of Lae. Here, as 
well as at Moresby, there were many evi- 
dences of the recent war. Japanese land- 
ing barges and large ships were strewn 
along the coastline. One huge Jap transport 
ship jutted out of the water very near the 
land at the end of the air field which ex- 
tends right to the water’s edge. The sea 
around Lae is muddy, because the Mark- 
ham River flows into the sea at that point. 
Quite a large group of people were gath- 
ered to meet the Bulolo as she tied up ai 


Lae. 


Goodbye now! 
Ged bless you! 


Your friend in Christ, 
Pastor John. 
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The Holy Ghost at Work at Chimbu! 


Yaramanda — via Wabag 
C. H. D.— via Lae, New Guinea 


Dear Boys and Girls, 
On Thursday morning, October 28th, 


we boarded a small, two-winged airplane, 
and flew to Chimbu. Here another Luther- 
an mission is at work. The scenery was 
beautiful as we flew over one large river 
valley, jungle covered marsh lands, and 
across high mountains, ducking in and out 
where there was a hole in the clouds. We 
landed on the Chimbu strip, the door was 
opened, and there stood hundreds of na- 
tives all gaping at us with utmost curiosity. 
Here were the island natives! (Afterwards 
we found that there were marked differ- 
ences between the inland natives of differ- 
ent localities.) Many of them had bright 
colored paint all over their faces and 
bodies. Most of the men’s bodies were a 
golden brown, shining from head to foot 
from the pig grease they smeared on them- 
selves. Very noticeable were the many 
moon-shaped gold lip shells, one on top of 
the other, around some women’s necks. 
Later we were informed that the ones who 
had so many were wives of the rich men. 
We walked up a small hill to the station 
proper. The crowd followed, some taking 
us by the hands. Most of the little children 
skipped alongside laughing and singing. 


Chimbu is a very good example of a sta- 
tion that is self-sustaining with regard to 
producing its own foodstuffs. There are 
big, luscious mulberries, papaya, pineapples, 
bananas, peanuts, citrus fruits, and various 
kinds of vegetables. It also has its own 
horses and cattle. 


The thousands of natives that had 
gathered at Chimbu had come to see the 
baptism. It is not uncommon for some 
of these inland stations to have two and 
three thousand in attendance at their regu- 


lar Sunday services, and at important events, 
such as this one at Chimbu, the people 
will turn out in numbers up to 10,009. 
All the visitors were given a feast. Hun- 
dreds of pigs were killed and eaten. 


Saturday evening a service was held 
especially for those who were to be bap- 
tized the next day. Sunday morning the 
men dressed in their white lap-laps and the 
women in their white baptismal dresses. 
There was also singing and dancing. We 
followed the line. Up in front we noticed 
a lone man going back and forth with a 
long white object held well above his head. 
When we had a closer look, it was a carv- 
ing of Christ in wood, all in white, and 
with the dove of the Holy Spirit above 
His head. The native Christians had made 
a special path along which the men and 
women in white were to walk. On both 
sides there were fence-like constructions of 
small limbs around which were tied many 
varieties of flowers. Along side of this 
path were two groups of men standing by 
two separate preparations for making a 
large fire. The first was composed of 
green, wet timber and leaves, and the second 
of dry and combustible materials. An at- 
tempt to light the first pyre, of course, 
failed. A small fire in the second one had 
been started as the line passed. All this 
was to indicate the action of the Holy 
Spirit on our lives thru baptism. Being 
heathen and not hearing the Gospel nor 
having instruction in God’s Word was the 
same as being a piece of wet wood, which 
the fire of the Holy Spirit could not take 
hold and consume to produce a real fire 
of life in Christ. The dry wood was to 
show the opposite effect. 


Some distance ahead was a small church 
with flower fences as its walls and with 
a pulpit and podium effect constructed 
from “bush” materials at one end. There 
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was also an abundance of flowers on and 
around these latter constructions. Thou- 
sands of people sat around on the ground 
outside the flower walls. The men were 
baptized first, followed by the women, and 
then quite a number of infants were bap- 


tized. I pray that the natives gained the 
same lasting impression that I did from 
these vivid demonstrations. 


In my next letter I will write you about 
Yaramanda. 

Your friend in Christ, 

Pastor John 


On to Yaramanda (My station) 


Yaramanda — via Wabag 
C. H. D.— via Lae, New Guinea 


Kaminye! 
Dear Boys and Girls, 


We left by plane from Kerowagi the next 
morning. The time had come when we 
would get to see Yaramanda, the place 
where we were to be stationed. It was a 
thrilling moment. Taking off from Kero- 
wagi, we flew over rugged mountains until 
we came to one which towered over the 
rest. That was Mt. Hagen, close to 13,000 
feet in height. We could see Ogelbeng in 
the distance. Not too many minutes later 
we broke out into a diamond-shaped valley 
covered with kunai grass. On a hill in 
the center of the diamond was a cleared 
space with a number of buildings. There 
was Yaramanda right at the foothills of 
the Hagen Range. It was closer to Hagen 
than we expected. We could see the na- 
tives and some white men waving to us 
from below. Finally, we slipped over a 
couple of small hills and Wapnamanda 
was below us. We landed at Wabag some 
fifteen minutes later. 


After we met the government officials, 
had our lunch and parceled out our cargo 
to the carriers, we set off for Yaramanda. 
We had to walk some 30 miles or more to 
reach it, and it was back over the very 
same territory over which we had just 
flown. You never have a hard time finding 
water to drink in New Guinea. All along 
the road there were creeks, or springs 


coming out from the face of some rocky 
cliff. On the way, we had our first con- 
tacts with the natives and with their lan- 
guage. This seems to be a very large lan- 
guage area. Missionary Freund (Austral- 
ian missionary) who had met us when we 
stepped off the plane at Wabag, had al- 
ready picked up a few phrases, and used 
them on those we passed on the road. 
There seems to be no real greeting in Caga 
Pi (Caga talk), such as our “hello”, 
“how are you?”, “howdy”, or “hi”. When 
you meet a person on the road going the 
opposite direction from you, you say “Em- 
ba pu!”, or “puo!”, which means “you 
go!”’, or “go!”. It also makes a difference 
if the people you meet are walking or 
standing alongside the road. If the natives 
are only on-lookers, then you must say 
to the man, “Karau!”, and to the woman, 
“Piji!”. “Stand!” is always used for the 
man, and “Sit!”, always for the woman, 
no matter whether either is standing or 
sitting. At first it seemed to me a blunt 
and harsh way of greeting someone, but 
we always got a friendly “Puo!” in return. 


Our little party travelled only to Birip 
that afternoon. Birip is only 2 hours walk 
from Wabag toward Yaramanda, but it 
was well into the afternoon before we had 
started. At Birip we had our first taste of 
the main food of the native, a white sweet 
potato, called “aina”. 


The next morning we continued on to 
Wapnamanda. A short distance out from 


Wapnamanda we cut off the road and went 
along a native track. This track led us 
through an 800 ft. deep river gorge. We 
crossed the rushing muddy waters of the 
river over a bridge built by the natives 
out of small timbers tied together and sup- 
ported from huge trees on both sides by 
strong vines. We went up the other side, 
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and soon were approaching the hill upon 
which the station buildings stand. 


In my next letter I will write you about 
the things a missionary has to do to get 
started in a new primitive mission field. 


Your friend, 
Pastor John 


The Religion of the Natives 


Yaramanda — via Wabag 


C. H. D.— via Lae, New Guinea 


Kaminye! 
Dear Boys and Girls, 


A mixture of spiritism (belief in spirits) 
and animism (belief that all objects have 
an indwelling soul) is the “religion” of 
the Cagas. Certain trees are said to con- 
tain evil spirits which work harm to all 
those who come near. Stones that have 
pecular shapes have a “cemongo”. Some 
stones are carved into different shapes, 
after which a spirit occupies them. These 
stones and other objects are kept in a 
“housetambaran”. (Pidgin term). When 
a person dies his spirit leaves his body 
and remains to float around the vicinity 
where the person used to live. His spirit 
can work either good or harm on those 
yet alive. Suppose that a person becomes 
very ill. No one ever thinks that it may 
have been caused by being out in the cold 
rain or eating a piece of food with thou- 
sands of germs on it. All they ask is, 
“Who did it?” “Which one of the spirits 
caused this person to become illl?” So 
they take a spear and jab it into the 
ground and call out the name of the de- 
parted spirit. There is no specific sorcerer 
who may do this jabbing. If the spear 
comes out of the ground easily at the 
calling of one name, that was not the one. 
This is kept up until the spear is held fast 
in the ground by one whose name has 


been called. The spirit has been deter- 
mined, and now that spirit is “hungry along 
pig”. So the spear is punched into the 
ground again to determine which pig it 
wants. The pigs are called by name or 
according to other descriptions. Then the 
pig is killed, and the spirit eats it spiritual- 
ly. Finally the pig is cooked and eaten. 
It the spirit is not satisfied, he will wreak 
havoc among them. His satisfaction is sup- 
posed to make the ill person better again. 


A sort of black magic is known among 
these people. Parts of the body which may 
become detached, such as hair, nail par- 
ings, spittle, etc. are taken and used for 
magic on a person. With the aid of the 
supernatural it is believed that whatever 
is called upon these parts will harm the 
man at a distance. 


“Tromogai” (poison) is practiced by 
the old and “big” men of the tribe some- 
times. Some plant or sap of a tree is eaten 
by a man and he dies. Some hair and de- 
caying juices of the dead man are mixed 
with other ingredients (sometimes the plant 
matter itself) and are slipped into the food 
of the unsuspecting native. Or it may be 
rubbed on his skin. The person then is 
supposed to die. One Sunday morning a 
small piece of bamboo wrapped in a filthy 
piece of bark and filled with some light 
brown powder was brought to the station 
by one of the natives. He said that he had 
found it tied on a tree. All those around 
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were very much afraid of it. Pokon, our 
interpreter, who knew all about these 
things and had dealt with them before in 
mission work, broke the bamboo open, 
sprinkled some on his hand and ate it. 
Then he took a banana and put some in- 
side it and ate it. All the natives thought 
Pokon would surely die. They wouldn’t 
even touch him, they were so afraid. 
Pokon lives to this day in good health. A 
noticeable effect was produced on one of 
the boss-boys who saw this demonstration, 


How You Can Help 


Yaramanda — via Wabag 
C. H. D.— via Lae, New Guinea 


Kaminye! 
Dear Boys and Girls, 


I might mention in closing that a new 
station at Irelya has been opened, and 
Missionary Burce is in charge. Right now 
an average of 600 natives attend Sunday 
services in their own language at all 
three stations, Irelya, Birip and here at 
Yaramanda. Devotions and services are 
now held here in six different languages, 
Caga, Hagen, Kotte, Jabem, Pidgin Eng- 
lish and English. 


We really do enjoy using our little 
portable organ which was a gift from two 
aunts and uncles of Lamea, Texas. The 
music lends such a devotional atmosphere 
to our services. 


and his faith in “tromogai” was weakened 
considerably. 


The Cagas are ruled by these fears in 
almost every sphere of life. We have a 
big job ahead to bring them to Christ, thru 
Whom only they can be saved from their 
wretched state. God help us all to do all 
we can toward this work of lcve! 


In my next letter I will tell you about 
a trip with another missionary in New 


Guinea. : : 
Yours in Christ, 


Pastor John 


Some of you have been asking how you 
can help your missionaries in far-away 
lands. First of all, pray for us. Bring 
your mission offerings regularly so that our 
Mission Board can continue to send mis- 
sionaries to the heathen. Among some of 
the needs in our work are: Concordia 
Bible picture rolls, flannelgraph material, 
a kerosene or gasoline slide projector or 
opaque projector, mimeograph machine 
and Sunday School pamphlet pictures. 


Yes, these are just a few of the neces- 
sary materials we could use to advantage 
in this vast mission field ripe to harvest. 
May God fill your hearts with love to help 
us bring the saving Gospel to the heathen. 


God bless you all! 
Your friend in Christ, 
Pastor John 


japanese 


AREA AND POPULATION: The area 
is approximately 147,611 square miles, 
about the size of Montana. The former 
empire, consisting before the war of the 
archipelago known as Japan, plus Korea, 
Formosa, the Pescadores, the southern half 
of Saghalien and many islands scattered 
throughout the Western Pacific and includ- 
ing the Loo Choo archipelago to the south 
and the Kuriles to the north, has now been 
reduced to the four main islands of Japan 
proper, plus the islands in the immediate 
vicinity. The population (1948) was ap- 
proximately 78,627,000, including the ab- 
normal war increase and the 5,000,000 
Japanese who have been forcefully repat- 
riated from other nearby lands as a result 
of Japan’s defeat. 


PRODUCTS AND RESOURCES: Prin- 
cipal agricultural products are rice, bar- 
ley, wheat and rye. Principal minerals are 
iron, manganese, gypsum, sulphur and 
zinc. Raw and manufactured silk, rayon, 
textiles, steel, machinery, toys, and marine 
products bulk large among the nation’s 
major economic resources. 


RELIGION: There has normally been 
absolute religious freedom but in the 
1930’s all Japanese were compelled to ac- 
knowledge State Shinto and to worship at 
State Shinto shrines. This was dicontinued 
after the war and the state subsidies for all 
religions were discontinued. 


In 1937 there were 49,728 Shinto shrines 
(besides 60,703 minor shrines), 71,326 
Buddhist temples (besides 35,308 minor 
temples), and 2,104 churches and preach- 
ing places of the Roman and Greek Cath- 
olic and Protestant Churches. 


EDUCATION: Modern education began 
in Japan in 1872. Elementary education is 
compulsory and under the new Constitu- 
tion free. The latest statistics are for 


1936-37 at which time there were 152,627 
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in kindergartens, 11,566,912 in elementary 
schools, 800,000 in middle and high 
schools, 2,425,206 in technical and prep- 
aratory schools, and 72,195 in universities 
and colleges. 


There are six central government uni- 
versities and thirty-nine other institutions 
of university rank. In 1946, thirty-six uni- 
versities became coeducational. 


OUR CHURCH IN JAPAN: _ Things 
like this have never happened before in 
the missionary history of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod. That we 
should go into a heathen land, a land in 
which we had no group with which we 
could begin — and by the end of a year 
be reaching over 4,000 men, women and 
children each month! Never before has 
the Lord taken a hand in events so prom- 
inently and evidently as He has in Japan 
where after a year we have twelve mis- 
sionaries, ten men and two women. 


The Rev. Wm. J. Danker of West Chica- 
go, Illinois is our first missionary. On 
September 15, 1948 he landed on the 
Tokyo airfield. Work was before him at 
once. Mrs. June Otsu had opened her 
home as soon as she heard a missionary 
was coming and she gathered the first 
group of hearers. Others wanted to find 
out what this Christian religion was all 
about and more doors were opened. Near 
Fujizawa (30 miles south of Tokyo) lived 
a man who wanted to learn. Missionary 
Richard Meyer was evacuated from China 
and was able to go to Kugenuma Beach 
to visit the man. Today, after ten months, 
Sunday School is attended by an average 
of 130 each week, Bible classes by 36 and 
services by 41. 


The Lord had placed some very able 
Lutheran chaplains into Japan. They had 
also worked to help open the doors of 
Japan to the Lutheran Church and its 
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preaching of Jesus. In Sapporo (capitol 
of the northern island, Hokkaido) was 
Chaplain Wm. J. Reiss. He was to be 
transferred to Tokyo. The Lord moved 
Missionary LeRoy Hass out of China at 
that time, so that he could take over. And 
again, after but ten months he reports 70 
attending Bible class each week, 140 at 
Sunday School, and 30 at services. 


Rev. Hass has help from the other 
missionaries, Paul Heerboth and Paul 
Strege, who came in August. But they are 
not limited to Sapporo. An urgent appeal 
came from 100 miles north. The city of 
Asahigawa wanted Christian preaching. Af- 
ter only four months, the Sunday morning 
Bible class numbers 62 and Saturday eve- 
nings 29 come out. Someone is always at 
the depot to meet the missionary as he 
comes to town and to escort him to the 
train and to ask him questions as long as 
they possibly can before the train leaves 
the city. About 30 miles west is Otaru. 
From this place there also came a call. 
Right from the start, some 20 were en- 
rolled in this college class. 


Another city was beckoning, Niigata. 
This city lies about 200 miles north of 
Tokyo and has hardly any Christian work. 
On December 11 the first service was 
held, attended by six Japanese who sent 
a special note asking you to remember them 
in your prayers. Missionaries Roy Suel- 
flow and Victor Zwintscher are placed 
here. 


But let’s get back to Tokyo and its sister 
city to the South, Yokohama. It was on 
Good Friday of 1949 that the Rev. George 
Shibata and his family sailed out of San 
Francisco to bring the message of the 
crucified to his fellow-Japanese. Today he 
has over twenty sessions a month instruct- 
ing children and adults, reaching over 200 
each week. 


Back in December, 1948, another worker 
came over from China, Ralph Egolf, to- 
gether with his wife. We must mention 
her because she has found so many open- 
ings in Yokohama for Bible class work. 


Among medical students, nurses and oth- 
ers, she conducts Bible classes for 100 each 
week. Her husband is preparing 25 for 
membership in our church and conducts 
weekly services attended by over 45 per- 
sons. He also conducts Bible classes. 


Quite recent arrivals are the Rev. Paul 
Kreyling, who served about 100 the second 
month he was in Japan, and the Misses 
Norma Lenschow and Adelheid Mueller. 
Miss Mueller conducted a Bible Class al- 


most as soon as she stepped off the dock. 


But what has missionary Danker been 
doing? He has had the large task of see- 
ing to it that all our missionaries had 
housing. It was up to him to carry on 
correspondence with the Board at home, to 
keep it informed of what was going on and 
what was needed. His work was of going 
to new cities and helping the missionaries 
get started. But he also carries his load of 
teaching and preaching. Under him are 
five Bible classes attended by 425 people. 
He also has conducted various services. 


There are several Japanese whom we 
ought not leave out of the picture. We 
think of John Hasegawa. He helped or- 
ganize the two Sunday schools in the 
Tokyo area which are today our largest 
schools. In Meguro we have an average 
attendance of 139 and in Totsuka 162. 
There is Miss Morishita who has inter- 
preted for our men and who will shortly 
come to a college in the United States on 
a scholarship. Other names we run into 
very frequently are those of Mr. Kato who 
brought us to Kugenuma Beach; Mr. 
Shibata, the missionary’s father, who has 
been ready to offer his suggestions for the 
future of our church, and Mr. Nao of Sap- 
poro, who together with his wife was 
drawn to our church’s attention by chap- 
lain Reiss. All of these are valuable assets 
to our church. 


So Missouri Synod has come to the 
Land of the Rising Sun bringing with us 
the Gospel of the Sun of Righteousness 
with healing in His wings. Won’t you help 
by prayers and gifts to keep the Sun shin- 


ing? 


Short human-interest stories on Japan 


It is a big city, perhaps the size of Nash- 
ville or Chattanooga. A long distance sep- 
arates it from Tennessee, however, because 
this city of Sapporo is in northern Japan. 
Sapporo is old and new, because there are 
modern buildings as well as unpainted 
shacks and bumpy roads within the city. 
On the streets most people walk, but there 
are some old-time street cars, charcoal- 
burner busses, horse carts, bicycles and 
dog-team sleds. The sleds remind us that 
the winters are cold. 


Some Lutheran missionaries have re- 
cently brought the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
to Sapporo. One Sunday School class 
meets in a home. The little Japanese chil- 
dren learn of the love of God for all men, 
and as they sing their new hymn, “Jesus 
Loves Me,” little puffs of breath can be 
seen coming from their mouths. In spite 
of the cold of winter, the name of Jesus 
can be praised in any place. 


The Japanese pastor was born and 
raised in the United States. While he was 
still a young man, he resolved to return 
to the land of his fathers, bringing them 
the knowledge of the saving faith in Christ. 
After he became a Lutheran pastor, he 
continued to prepare himself for the day 
he could return to Japan. Our Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod, is now open- 
ing many churches in the land of the 
Japanese, and this young native pastor is 
helping greatly in spreading the blessed 
truths he learned in America. 


The ocean liner was on its way from 
China to the United States. Aboard were 
a missionary, his wife, and their eighteen- 
day old baby. They were returning to 
their own country. On the voyage, the 
boat made a stop-over at the port of Yoko- 
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hama, Japan, and the young pastor and 
his family decided to visit with fellow- 
Lutheran missionaries there. When the 
boat left Japan for the U. S., the mission- 
ary and his family were not on it. Instead 
a cable was sent to his parents in America: 


“STAYING IN JAPAN. MUCH WORK 
TO BE DONE.” 


Church services are being held as usual 
on Sunday morning. The place is in far- 
off Japan. The order of service is very 
much like the ones heard in the Lutheran 
church in America. But, wait, there is a 
difference! The Japanese worshippers have 
come to church with their own Bibles. 
When the Scripture lesson is announced 
by the pastor, they look it up and read 
along. They also look up each Bible pass- 
age which is mentioned in the sermon. 


How old is your Sunday school? How 
many new pupils have enrolled in your 
Sunday school during the last year? In 
less than a year after the first Lutheran 
Sunday school was begun in Tokyo, there 
is an average attendance of more than 
1,000 Japanese children in seven Sunday 
schools. Some of them are so large that 
classes are held in shifts. The addition 
of more teachers and more room will cause 
many more Japanese boys and girls to 
hear of the love of Jesus. 


“There is an open door for mission op- 
portunities,” said a missionary once when 
asked about the work in the place where 
he was located. Recently when a young 
missionary in Japan was asked about the 
work of our Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod, he replied: “It is not an open door 
any longer in Japan; the whole side of the 
house is open.” 
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The first-time visitor to Manila is usual- 
ly impressed by the natural beauty of the 
setting of this city of more than a million 
souls. Before the war Manila was called 
the “Pearl of the Orient”. Today it still 
carries the scars and grim reminders of 
the horrible conflict that ended here little 
more than four years ago. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS: This is 
the largest island group of the Malay 
archipelago. It was discovered by Magellan 
in 1521, was conquered by the Spaniards 
in 1565, and for mare than four hundred 
years was part of the Spanish overseas 
possessions. These islands were ceded to 
the United States in the treaty of peace 
signed in 1899 after the close of the Span- 
ish-American War. The group lies entirely 
within the tropics, south of Formosa, be- 
tween the China Sea and the Pacific Ocean, 
and north of Celebes Sea. On July 4, 1946 
the independent Republic of the Philip- 
pines was proclaimed and formally recog- 
nized. 


AREA AND POPULATION: North to 
south the islands spreads over a distance 
of 1,150 statute miles and east to west 682 
miles. With a total area of 115,600 square 
miles (Italy), 466 of the group of 7,083 
islands have areas of at least one square 
mile. Slightly over one-third of the islands 
have names. The most important with 
their respective areas in square miles are: 
Luzon, 40,814 (Ohio); and Mindanao, 
36,906 (Indiana). 


The estimated. population in 1946 was 
18,846,800. The people are chiefly of the 
Malay race. Eight languages and 87 dia- 
lects are spoken. Approximately 5,000,000 
of the people speak English and 500,000 
Spanish, these two languages being com- 
monly used in Government and commercial 
circles. In 1937 President Quezon pro- 
claimed Tagalog as the basis of the na- 
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tional language of the Philippines and its 
teaching is compulsory. 

Into this setting our Church entered 
three and a half years ago to begin its 
Mission Work in the Philippine Islands. 
With great energy Missionaries Carino and 
Mayer began building upon the foundation 
that had been laid by some of our chap- 
lains and the Service Center which was 
conducted by the Armed Service Commis- 
sion of Synod. Under the blessing of the Al- 
mighty God our church work soon bore 
fruit. In three years rapid strides have 
been made. Many stations have been estab- 
lished and congregations are flourishing in 


the land of 70,000 islands. 
HOW OUR SYNOD BEGAN. This is 


a relatively new mission field. Attention 
was directed to the Philippine Islands when 
a lonesome young man of Filipino origin 
serving as butler with a wealthy family 
in St. Louis, heard Lutheran broadcasts 
from KFUO on a small crystal radio set 
which someone had given to him. As a 
result he became interested in the Lutheran 
Church, became affiliated with the Missouri 
Synod, and eventually entered our Semi- 
nary in St. Louis. In 1940, the Executive 
Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions 
in company with this young man, the 
Reverend Alvaro A. Carino, made a sur- 
vey of mission opportunities in the Philip- 
pine Islands. On the strength of their re- 
port, the Board for Missions resolved to 
begin work in the Philippine Islands. How- 
ever, the war forced a postponement of 
their plans to begin work on the Seven 
Thousand Emeralds, as the Philippine 
Islands are frequently called. 


EARLY EFFORTS: Definite steps to- 
ward a real beginning were first made 
when in November, 1945, the Reverend 
Theo. D. Martens, on leave of absence for 
one year from his church in Pittsburgh, 
came to Manila, first of all to be pastor in 


the Service Center for members of the 
armed forces of our country which had 
been opened in Manila by the Army and 
Navy Commission. But he soon came into 
contact also with civilians, and his obser- 
vations substantiated the impressions 
gained by the first survey, namely that the 
Philippines offered excellent mission op- 
portunities. It now became possible to 
carry out the plans for regular church 
work in the Philippine Islands. In July, 
1946, the Reverend Carino came to Manila, 
and in August the Reverend Herman Mayer 
followed him. 


A GOD-DIRECTED START. And so 
the work began. In December, 1946, 
Bethel Chapel was dedicated in Manila. 
On Palm Sunday, 1947, the first class of 
adults was confirmed. Regular services 
were conducted in both Bethel Chapel and 
the General Luna Service Center. In addi- 
tion, our missionaries built up instruction 
classes in private homes at two of three 
other locations. On July 7, 1947, a Chris- 
tian day school was opened with 96 chil- 
dren in the first two grades of the elemen- 
tary school. On September 1, 1947, The 


Short human-interest stories on the 


God Opens a Door 


Did you know that you had a special 
call from God? What is that call? 


When did God call you to become a 
worker in His Kingdom? Not all boys 
and girls are as fortunate as you in having 
Christian parents who have been chiefly 
responsible for bringing you to Jesus. 
Sometimes God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform. 


Over twenty years ago, a wealthy St. 
Louis family brought a 17 year old Fili- 
pino boy named Alvaro Carino to our 
country and employed him in their home. 
This was the first time he had ever been 
away from his home in Manila and need- 
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Rev. Rulolph Prange and family arrived 
in Manila. Here the Lord gave to our 
church a man of 23 years of experience 
and pastor for the last 11 years of First 
Lutheran Church in Little Rock, Arkansas. 
On October 8, another contingent of mis- 
sionaries sailed for the Philippine Islands, 
namely the Reverend Henry Aradanas 
(also a Filipino, a graduate of our Spring- 
field Seminary), the Reverend Norbert 
Becker, the Reverend Lorenz Nieting and 


the Reverend and Mrs. Arnold Strohschein. 
BRIGHT FUTURE. Mission opportun- 


ities seem to be abundant in this new na- 
tion, with its seventeen million people of 
whom a very large number is unchurched. 
Especially the younger people seem to be 
very eager to hear the Word of God. Just 
recently a large and well-located piece of 
ground was purchased in Manila in a 
rapidly developing section. It is expected 
that this will become the real center of our 
work. Our hope is to have several mis- 
sionaries live here to establish a chapel 
and a school, and before long to establish 
a seminary for the training of native 
teachers and pastors. 


Philippine Islands 


less to say, he was very homesick. One 
day some kind playmates presented him 
with a home-made crystal radio set. One 
night, as he was tinkering with this old 
instrument, he heard a program over the 
Lutheran radio station KFUO. This sta- 
tion was loudest and clearest on his set 
because his new home was only one mile 
from the radio station. Before long, he 
was a regular listener on the evening 
broadcasts. One Sunday morning he heard 
the radio announcer invite the listeners to 
make the nearest Luthern church their reg- 
ular church home. Young Carino decided 
to attend nearby Bethel Lutheran Church. 
He felt very much out of place in church 
because he was an Oriental, a foreigner. 
The ushers were very happy to see this 
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new face. They tried very hard to make 
him feel welcome. One usher offered him 
a chair, another handed him a hymnal and 
a third offered to hang up his coat and 
hat. After the church service the older 
boys gathered around this unusual visitor, 
introducing themselves and welcoming 
him. One of the young men on the wel- 
coming committee was a student from Con- 
cordia Seminary. The seminary student 
and young Carino walked part way home 
with each other. This short walk was long 
enough for them to get better acquainted 
and very much interested in each other. 
Although these new-found friends lived 
only one mile apart they kept in touch 
with each other at first by writing letters. 
The seminary student encouraged his new 
friend to visit him at the Seminary. After 
several attemps the timid little Filipino 
came to Concordia Seminary and found 
his student friend. He was instructed by 
his new friend in the teachings of the 
Bible for many weeks. After many visits 
the students at Concordia Seminary had 
made such a fine impression on him that 
he himself had a desire to become a pas- 
tor. Most important of all, he came to 
realize more and more that his people were 
groping in the darkness of superstition 
and sin. He wanted to share with his peo- 
ple, the Filipinos, the many blessings he 
was beginning to enjoy. He definitely de- 
cided to prepare himself for the holy mini- 
stry. After many years preparation he 
graduated from Concordia Seminary. Soon 
after his graduation, Rev. Alvara Carino 
and Rev. O. H. Schmidt, the Executive 
Secretary of Foreign Missions made an in- 
spection trip to the Philippine Islands. 
After the committee on missions heard the 
enthusiastic report of Pastors Carino and 
Schmidt, it was decided to start mission 
work in the land of the Seven Thousand 
Emeralds. However, the outbreak of the 
second World War caused us to wait 
another five years. 


How many opportunities for Mission 
work can you find in this story? How can 
you profit from them? Mention other ways 


by which you could be helpful in the 
Philippine mission program, 


Thy Kingdom Come 


You have often prayed the Lord’s Prayer. 
Just what do you see when you pray “Thy 
Kingdom Come”? There is only one rea- 
son why God placed you into this world. 
Have you discovered that reason? What 
are you doing about it? 


Many times God brings something very 
good out of an evil. It was so in the life 
of Joseph. So it was with the starting of 
our church in the land of the seven Thou- 
sand Emeralds, as the Philippine Islands 
are frequently called. Soon after a com- 
mittee had explored the islands trying to 
find out if the time was right to start mis- 
sion work, the terrible World War broke 
out. This caused our church to postpone 
plans to begin work at once. 


God never sleeps. Even in war He is 
concerned about the souls of men redeemed 
by the blood of Jesus. In 1945, Rev. Theo. 
Martens left his congregation in Pittsburgh 
for one year to become pastor of the 
Service Center in Manila for our American 
soldiers and sailors. He soon got ac- 
quainted with many people living in Ma- 
nila who were glad to help the Lutheran 
Church start mission work there. Many of 
our Lutheran Chaplains, sailors and _ sol- 
diers made other valuable acquaintances, 
all becoming more and more convinced 
that the Lord was getting everything ready 
to let His Kingdom come also to the Fili- 
pinos. The Philippines offered excellent 
mission opportunities. 


In the summer of 1946 Pastors Carino 
and Herman Mayer began work in Manila. 
Soon a building was bought to serve as a 
chapel. The missionaries alse held instruc- 
tion classes in many private homes. A 
Christian day school was opened with over 
100 children enrolled in the lower grades. 
The Lord was blessing the work so rapidly 
that our two missionaries could not do all 


the work. In the fall of 1947 Rev. Rudolph 


Prange, a successful pastor for 23 years, left 
his congregation in Little Rock, Arkansas 
to join the growing group of young mis- 
sionaries in diligently planting the seed of 
the Word of God. That same fall a group 
of four more young iissionaries sailed 
from. the United States for Manila. During 
the past several years most of our mis- 
sionaries were forced out of China by the 
Communists. Some of these workers have 
joined the missionary army on the Philip- 
pines. Within a very short time the work 
of our church is in full swing, and _possi- 
bilities for growth are bright. The seed 
is faithfully being planted. The harvest, 
too, is already being gathered in. Today 
we have 14 congregations and preaching 
stations and 13 missionaries. 


Some of our mission places have already 
organized themselves into congregations. 
They elected officers, started Ladies Aid 
and Young People’s societies. This is help- 
ing them feel and know more and more 
that this is their Church and the work of 
the Church is also their work. Much of 
the work of building, repairing and im- 
proving property and congregational needs 
is being done by the Filipino Christians. 
The men, for instance, repair fences and 
paint buildings while one Ladies Aid so- 
ciety make kneeling pads for communion. 


In late 1947 the Lutheran Philippine 
Mission bought a large piece of land in 
Quezon City — east of Manila, but still a 
part of Greater Manila. On this land was 
an unfinished building (because of the 
war). This large building was finished at 
a large cost and now provides us with a 
chapel, several classrooms and three small 
apartments for mission families. Lutheran 
High School was transferred to Trinity 
Lutheran Church in Quezon City. It is 
hoped that this location will become the 
real center of our work in Manila with its 
one million souls, a very large number of 
which are unchurched. Before long it is 
also hoped that a seminary for training 
native pastors and teachers can be started 
on this new location. 
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Mission opportunities seem very bright 
in this new nation with its 17 million peo- 
ple. Especially the children and young 
people seem most eager to hear the Word 


of God. 


Have you given thought to becoming a 
trained worker in God’s Kingdom? What 
are some things you could be doing now 
to keep souls with Christ and to win new 
ones for him? 


Wanted: Special Delivery 
Messengers 


We have found Jesus! Isn’t that good 
news? Are you willing to share this good 
news with others? Does Jesus need you. 


There are so very many people in the 
Philippines who wart to hear and learn 
about Jesus, our Savior, but we do not 
have nearly enough pastors and teachers 
to reach all of them. Most of the Filipinos 
belong to a church, but most of these 
churches do not show these poor heathens 
their loving Savior. 


God in His love is showing us the way 
to bring them Light. Our pastors are 
preaching the true Word of God. This 
preaching is being blessed. In 1948, Rev. 
Dionisio, a Filipino pastor in a Protestant 
church, joined the Lutheran church. He 
is working and preaching especially among 
those Filipinos: who can understand only 
the Tagalog dialect. 


On Christmas Day in 1948, one of our 
missionaries was holding a service in the 
home of one of our members who was a 
cripple. This crippled lady’s brother, an ex- 
perienced school teacher for many years, 
happened to be visiting her. The mission- 
ary preached on John 3, 16. “God so loved 
the world”. After the service, the brother, 
who was a member of the Catholic church, 
told the missionary that this was the first 
time in his life that he had heard and seen 
the real meaning of Christmas. He attended 
Lutheran services regularly, was instructed 
and later confirmed. By the following 
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Christmas this man was the Sunday School 
superintendent of one of our churches. 
God’s Word sometimes falls and takes 
root in unexpected places. 


Last summer two of our missionaries, 
Pastors Carino and Prange, held a Bible 
Institute or Bible School to train new 
workers. The school was open to all relig- 
ious workers of all denominations who 
had graduated from high school or had 
some experience in teaching religion. The 
following courses were taught: Bible His- 
tory and Geography: The Life of Christ: 
Christian Teachings; and How to Teach 
Religion. 


Before too long we hope to build a col- 
lege in the Philippines where native teach- 
ers and pastors can be trained to become 
special messengers for Jesus. 


Lutheran boys and girls in America can 
share in the joy of becoming messengers 
to the Filipinos in many ways. Two years 
ago, one Lutheran Sunday School in Amer- 
ica decided to forego their regular gift 
from the Sunday School at Christmas time. 
Instead, the money usually used for the 
purchase of their gift books, plus some 
special donations, was used to purchase 
Christian tracts and a year’s subscription 
for 100 copies of “Bible Stories in Pic- 
tures’. Little missionary Flor Vito later 
made special use of this literature in teach- 
ing her young Bible Class, bringing them 
closer to Jesus. 


Bamboos For Churches 


If your church were too far for you to 
attend regularly what would you do? 


“Now we'll try the song once more”, said 
Rev. Norbert Becker to his young girls 
choir, “and then we'll call it good enough.” 


The children sang with real enthusiasm, 
and Rev. Becker was pleased. “Has every- 
one got her white dress ready for Sun- 
day?” Everyone had, for next Sunday 
was a day no one wanted to miss. This 
was the day set aside for the dedication of 


the new mission chapel at Barrio Moreno. 
Barrio Moreno is only a small village near 
the town of Binalonan where we already 
had a chapel. The faithful Christians at 
the smaller village found it hard to attend 
church regularly because of the distance. 
They asked the missionaries if they too 
could not have a chapel in the small town. 
The missionaries explained that this would 
cost a lot of money — more than the mis- 
sion treasury could afford. “We know how 
to build, we'll do the work ourselves’, 
answered the natives of the small village. 


And so it was. Before long the men of 
the congregation and their sons had cut 
bamboo poles in the nearby forests. Lum- 
ber, doors and hardware soon arrived. 
Only $250.00 was needed from the mis- 
sion treasury to complete the job. The en- 
tire chapel is made of bamboo except for 
lumber framing at doors and windows. 


After several weeks of hard work the 
chapel was finished. Only one problem 
remained to be solved. “How are we go- 
ing to call the people to the service” some- 
one asked. Very few of us, if any have 
any watches or clocks.” This was indeed 
a problem. But help soon came. 


Through the kindness of Mrs. Stumpf, 
living in St. Louis, twenty dollars was do- 
nated to the new mission. Those twenty 
dollars meant a new bell. A quick trip 
to a larger town was arranged where a 
bell was bought. Workman hurriedly built 
a tower near the church entrance for the 
bell. All was now in readiness for dedica- 
tion day. 


Dedication Sunday was a glorious day 
for the congregation at Moreno. The new 
bell rang loud and clear calling the people 
to the service. The girls choir, all dressed 
in white, sang better than Rev. Becker had 
expected. People came from far and near. 
All were surprised that the new mission 
was so well built. 


The dedication celebration lasted all day. 
After the service, eats and soda was served 
outside under the beautiful and tall trees. 


Everyone who attended was glad that a 
new mission had again been built and that 
the Lord was blessing the work at Barrio 
Moreno. 


We here at home should also be glad 
that more souls are added to God’s King- 
dom in the Philippines. We don’t easily 
realize with what hard work some of these 
new mission places are built. Let us bring 
our mission love offerings to the Lord with 
joyful hearts, glad that we too, through 
our little gifts can help the mission work 


of our Church. 
We Would See Jesus 


Have you ever sung the lines: “Let 
none hear you idly saying, there is nothing 
I can do.” Sometimes we hear people say 
that they have no chance to do mission 
work — or, having the chance they don’t 
know what to say or do. 


Little Flor Vito, a member of one of the 
children’s instruction classes in Manila 
would be surprised to hear anyone make 
the above statements. Little Flor is a very 
frail, undernourished girl, fifteen years old. 
She will graduate from high school this 
year. She and her little sister, Myrna, 
live with their very poor parents in a one 
room house measuring about ten feet each 
way and which has a lean-te shack in 
which they cook and eat their modest 
meals. The very thir and pale faces of 
Flor and Myrna show that they do not get 
enough nor the proper kind of food. 


Shortly after Christmas, Flor got an 
idea for a missionary project. Her home 
was located in a very crowded part of the 
city. In the Orient, homes are crowded 
much closer together than in America. 
Within easy reach of little Flor were 
dozens of children who had never heard 
the sweet story of “Jesus and His love.” 


So, of her own accord, Flor began to 
teach a Bible story hour in her home, to 
which she invited all the children of the 
neighborhood, speaking to them in their 
native dialect known as Tagalog. From 
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the missionary she got old copies of Sun- 
day School lessons and “Bible Stories in 
Pictures.” 


For many weeks the class met every 
evening with little Flor as the only teacher. 
Later the classes met only once each week. 
After six months, frail little Flor was still 
teaching her Bible story class one evening 
each week with between 20 and 30 chil- 
dren. 


What a thrill for a missionary on Sun- 
day mornings to see faithful little Flor 
leading the way to Sunday school ushering 
her own pupils to the proper classes. 


Among the twelve diciples Andrew was 
the usher. He ushered the boy with the 
five barley loaves and two small fishes to 
Jesus. He also ushered the Greeks who 
said to him “Sir, we would see Jesus” 
into the Lord’s presence. Little Flor was 
the usher whose little pupils asked “We 
would see Jesus.” 


Winning souls is mainly an ushering job. 
You introduce a soul to Jesus. You bring 
the soul to Jesus in His Word and Jesus 
will do the rest. He has a wonderful way 
of attracting and holding precious souls. 


Have you a relative or friend who has 
not yet found Jesus as his Savior? What 
are you doing to cause him to ask the 
question: “Sir I would see Jesus.” In 
what way could children like little Flor 
and your missionaries use your love gifts 
for Jesus in the Philippine church? 


I Love To Tell The Story 


How valuable is your soul? How are 
souls saved? By the Gospel, the sweet 
story of Jesus and His love. Redeemed 
souls love to tell the story —look for 
chances to share the Gospel story with 
those who have not heard it. 


Manuelo is a little brown Filipino boy 
who plays nearly all day long. It seems 
very foolish to him for anyone to work 
so hard when it isn’t at all necessary. As 
for clothing he wears very little except 
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when he goes to school. 


For breakfast Manuelo helps himself to 
a coconut shell full of rice from the big 
cooking pot and a banana that he can pick 
from a tree. When he has eaten his break- 
fast, he tumbles down a bamboo ladder to 
the garden. 


If no playmates are in sight, Manuelo 
knows where to look for them. He runs 
down a hidden street under the bushy palm 
trees to the ocean beach and then to the 
mouth of a river. The poorer women of 
the city are there washing clothes. His 
sister Juanita has a bamboo basket of pine- 
apples on her head. She is going to the 
market to sell them. 


Today Rev. Carino took his family to 
the beach for an outing and for some 
wading in the sea water. While driving 
through the streets near the beach and 
while walking along the sandy shore they 
saw many children. Rev. Carino remarked: 
“I wonder where these children live?” 
After asking some fisherman he was told 
that their houses were hidden under the 
coconut groves. Rey. Carino also learned 
that it was ten years ago since a mission- 
ary had preached in this place. 


Manuelo and some of his playmates 
swam to the shore where Missionary Car- 
ino and his children were wading. “Do 
you boys go to Sunday school?” asked 
the missionary. Suspicious little brown 
Manuelo answered for his friends and 
asked, “What kind of a school is that?” 
Rev. Carino assured him that he would 
not have to work hard, but that he would 
hear some very interesting stories of a 
great Man who loved him very dearly. 
Stories! Manuelo loved to hear good stor- 
ies. He was especially eager to hear of a 
man who loved him. 


Manuelo assured Missionary Carino that 
next Sunday morning he would help him 
round up his playmates. Although it was 
raining, forty children came. 


Next Sunday they had Sunday school 
again. This time so many children came 


they had to get out of the house a kind 
lady had let them use. So they put up a 
tent that was full of holes, so full of holes 
that when it rained on another Sunday 
everybody got soaking wet. 


The Sunday School, which started with 
these half wild children, grew and grew 
until finally a chapel was built — a chapel 
which is now filled almost every Sunday 
with boys like Manuelo, their mothers, 
daddies and sisters. They are all happier 
today because Jesus has come into their 
hearts and homes. 

In the evening, Manuelo’s family sits in 
the open door of the house and on the 
ladder, below. Big fireflies flit in the gar- 
den. They can smell the flowers and fruit. 
The father is playing some. new tunes on 
his guitar: “Rock of Ages,” “Beautiful 
Savior” and “Jesus Loves Me” while Moth- 
er, Juanita and Manuelo feel very close to 
their newly found friend, Jesus. Between 
songs, Manuelo tells his parents the many 
Bible stcries he has learned in Sunday 
school. Manuelo loves to tell the story of 
Jesus and His love. Juanita and Manuelo 
try to think of other boys and girls on the 
beach who have not joined the mission 
Sunday school. It is getting very late. In 
the distance the sky above the volcano is 


-rosy with the fires far down in the heart 


of the mountain. Manuelo is not afraid. 
That morning he learned how Jesus calmed 
a stormy sea with “Peace, be still.” Man- 
uelo shares one more great joy of the day 
with his family. In Tagalog, Manuelo and 
Juanita are teaching their father and moth- 
er how to talk with Jesus by praying, 
“Now I lay me down to sleep”. Manuelo 
and his family could sleep better on their 
palm mats that night because an unseen 
Guest had come to live with them. 


How can you, living in America, tell 
the sweet, sweet story of Jesus and His 
love to our Filipino cousins? How will 
your love gifts to Jesus for work in the 
Philippines be spent? What are some spe- 
cial things American boys and girls can 
do to help our missionaries in the Philip- 
pines? 


work projects 


Objectives to keep in mind when study- 
ing the mission work that our Lutheran 
Church is carrying on in Japan, New 
Guinea and Philippine Islands are: 


1. To keep the children conscious of the 
fact that they too were included in 
Christ’s great commission, “Go ye, 
therefore, and teach all nations,” and 


2. That they are carrying out this com- 
mand when they pray for the suc- 
cess of this work, and 


3. That God also expects them to con- 
tribute their gifts so that many more 
missionaries can be trained and sent 
out in their stead. 


These objectives may be attained by va- 
rious learning activities which provide for 
desired learning outcomes. A purposeful 
activity will strengthen learning. Teachers 
who keep in mind the principles of interest 
and the need for self-activity on the part 
of the pupil will select a variety of types 
of activites when teaching these units on 
our Lutheran Church’s mission work in 
these Pacific countries. 


Below we present a list of possible pupil 
activities. As a special aid to the busy 
day—and Sunday school teachers we are 
listing many types of activities, thereby 
hoping that all types of school and Sunday 
school set-ups through-out the country will 
have some material from which to make 
suitable selections. Successful teachers will 
use as many different avenues of learning 
as possible. 


Types of Activities 


1. Listening: Radio, teacher’s explana- 
tion, eas reports by individual chil- 
dren or by the class, recording ma- 
chines, discussions, visitors. Children 
present oral reports on the mission 


country studied. Information may be 
obtained from any library reference 
books or from this Teacher’s Manual 
on these mission study projects, 


1, “Peculiar Customs of the People”. 

2. “The Geographical Nature of the 
land”. 

3. “The Important Products of the 
Country”. 


4. “Shintoism” or “Superstitious 


Beliefs’. 
5. “The Dress of the Children”. 


6. “Invite former service man or 
woman who were in this country 
to speak to class, 


7. Prepare an imaginary interview 
with a missionary and present 
this on tape or wire recorder. 


2. Visual: Reading — Books, newspapers, 
magazines, maps, graphs. Use of in- 
dexes and table of contents, novels. 
Movies, filmstrip, blackboard illustra- 
tions, drawings, diagrams, etc. 


a. Have children read silently books 
and magazine articles listed un- 
der sources of information. 


b. Films: Consult Visual Aids cata- 
log and order from Audio-Visual 
Aids Service of Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 So. Jefferson 
Avenue, St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


c. Gather for display purposes sou- 
veniers brought home by service 
men or women. 


d. Have children make graphs show- 
ing population of various cities 
with parallel graph showing num- 
ber of Christians. (Information 


may be obtained from this Teach- 
ers’ Manual and other reference 


books.) 


Indicate on Mission Map _ by 
means of a cross the various mis- 
sion stations of our church. 


f. Collect pictures and photographs. 


3. Meditation: 


Some photos may be obtained by 
writing to Synod’s Department of 
Publicity and Missionary Educa- 
tion. 


(Thinking) Organizing, 


solving problems, making judgments 
and generalizations, creative thinking, 
self-examination, and memorization. 


a. 


b. 


Cc. 


Have children write special prayer 
for mission field studied. 


Memorize various Bible texts 
which specifically deal with mis- 
sion work: Matt. 9, 38; 2 Thess. 
3, 1; 1 Tim. 2, 4; Matt. 16, 24; 
John 3, 16; Mark 16, 15; Matt. 
28, 19. 


Memorize verses of various mis- 
sion hymns: Nos. 496, 497, 510, 
SPs 


Teacher presents various prob- 
lems. Children meditate and come 
to conclusion. 


l. “How Can We meet the 
Great Demand for Mission- 
aries in the Foreign Field?” 


2. “What I Do For 


Jesus?” 


3. “Why Should I be Inter- 


ested in Foreign Missions?” 


4. “What Can We Do to 
Gather More Money for 
This Mission Work?” 


Can 


4. Written: Taking notes, writing themes, 
plays, reports, prayers, meditations, 
poems, tests, radio scripts, etc. 


a. 


b. 


Write news report of a mission- 
ary’s experience. Consult Teach- 
ers’ Manual for human interest 
stories. 


Write short play on some mis- 


e. 


5. Oral: 


sionaries. Obtain names and ad- 
dresses from Synod’s Department 
of Publicity and Missionary Ed- 
ucation, 3558 So. Jefferson Ave- 
nue, St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


Have children write special mis- 
sion prayers. 


Have children write a very short 
poem on “The Open Door” in 
“Japan, New Guinea, or Philip- 
pine Islands. 


Explaining, discussing, report- 


ing, panel discussion, singing, making 


talks, 


taking part in radio presenta- 


tions, dramatizations, etc. 


a. 


6. Drawings: 


Sing and have oral discussion on 
some mission hymn: Nos. 497, 
498, 499, 502, 510, 512. 

Bible Readings — Jer. 23, 28; 
Matt. 5, 16; Mark 1, 5; Luke 12, 
32; Acts 16, 9; Acts 4, 23-30; 
Phil. 4, 16-19; 1 Tim. 2, 4; 
1 Thess. 4, 3; Acts 8, 4. 


. Make a list of objections which 


some Christians raise to excuse 
their unwillingness to participate 
in Foreign Missions. Try to an- 
swer these objections. 


Have several children address va- 
rious society gatherings or meet- 
ings reporting on the mission 
field studied and the success 
which our missionaries are ex- 
periencing. 


Illustrations, diagrams, 


graphs, maps, pictures. 


a. 


b. 


Cc. 


Draw map indicating mission 
stations. 


Prepare mural on heathenism and 
Christianity. Show difference be- 
tween the two and what changes 
prayer and gifts can bring with 
God’s blessings. 


Prepare large posters. 
1. “The Door is Open— Let 
Us Enter”. 


2. “The Open Bible Enters the 
Open Door”. 


7. Laboratory: Projects: Making models, 


construction, working on committees. 
Exhibits: Handwork, projects, etc. 


Bulletin Board: Clippings, pictures, etc. 


Experiments: Different approaches to 
mission endeavors. 


Research: Investigating a topic, 


a. Prepare relief map of mission 
country studied. (Use plaster of 
Paris and cut-up newspaper.) 
Scrapbook: This is a very impor- 
tant project and is highly recom- 
mended for an _ individual or 
group activity. Collect pictures, 
news items, stamps, mission 
prayers, mission hymns, essays, 
reports, etc. This scrapbook could 
contain all materials that we cov- 
ered by class in studying this 
particular mission field. 


b. Sand-table project. This is espe- 
cially suited for middle or lower 
grades. 


c. Color pictures on peoples’ life, etc. 
This will be especially suited for 
the primary grades. These pic- 
tures may also be used for scrap- 
books. The cutout pictures of the 
Childrens’ Missionary Project 
may be colored by the lower 
grades without pasting them on 
the Mission Map. 


d. Plan a tableau to be presented 
before entire School or Sunday 
school. 


It is very important that there be proper 
motivation to study these mission projects. 
There are so many methods of approach 
that it is not necessary to list them. 


For a final review and emphasis we sug- 
gest an assembly meeting or a_ special 
church service at which time all phases 
of this mission study will be reviewed, per- 
haps even a church supper where the chil- 
drens’ work project maytbe displayed after- 
wards. We also suggest that wherever pos- 
sible, children should appear before vari- 
ous societies and organizations and there 
present some of the activities which they 
have worked out in school. This would aid 
greatly in stimulating better materials and 


projects, and at the same time also interest 
other members of our Church in the great 
mission endeavors of our Synod. When ap- 
pearing before these various societies the 
children may also plead the cause of mis- 
sions. 


Audio Visual Aids For Japan 


Kyoto Story — A new three reel, sound, 
color motion picture, it is the story of 
the meeting in Japan of a G.I. and one 
of our missionaries, Bob Grant. In this 
humorous and heart warming film, Bob 
Grant shows the G. I. some of the work 
he is doing the Japanese people. Run- 
ning time 23 minutes, rental $9.00. 


Japan Has Open Doors — sound filmstrip 
telling the story of Dr. O. H. Schmidt’s 
visit to Japan, the start of missionary 
work there, and the vast opportunities 
for expansion of the program. An up- 
to-date account of your missionary en- 
deavors; the recordings are contained 
on two 10” records (78 rpm). Rental 
$3.00; Sale $15.00. 


Audio Visual Aids For 
Philippine Islands 


Prospecting in the Philippines—A picture 
summary of Rev. O. H. Schmidt’s sur- 
vey tour of the Philippine Islands made 
in 1940. Comes complete with introduc- 
tory and closing hymn slides as well as 
lecture manuscript. 88 slides, 2x2 black 
and white. Rental, free. 


Go Forth—A picture of timely signific- 
ance for all churches in their rehabilita- 
ation programs. A graphic presentation 
of the catastrophe following in the wake 
of war—and the immediate need for 
the church to supply spiritual leadership 
and medical assistance. 16mm., running 
time 20 minutes. Rental $6.00. 


We Too Receive — A dramatic illustration 
of the effectiveness of mission work and 
the power of prayers, based upon actual 
experiences in the wartime Southwest 
Pacific. -Natives, educated in mission 
schools, save the lives of American air- 
men shot down in the jungles. 16 mm., 
running time 15 minutes. Rental $4.00. 


Audio Visual Aids For 
New Guinea 


time 20 minutes. Rental $6.00. 


We Too Receive — A dramatic illustration 


Go Forth—A picture of timely signific- of the effectiveness of mission work and 


ance for all churches in their rehabilita- 
tion programs. A graphic presentation 
of the catastrophe following in the wake 
of war—and the immediate need for 
the church to supply spiritual leadership 
and medical assistance. 16mm., running 


the power of prayers, based upon actual 
experiences in the wartime Southwest 
Pacific. Natives, educated in mission 
schools, save the lives of American air- 
men shot down in the jungles. 16mm., 
running time 15 minutes. Rental $4.00. 
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